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PLEASANT royal lady died at Clarence 

House on Sept. 22, 1840: Augusta Sophia, 
the sixth child of George III. She never 
married, and the events of her life comprised 
none but social excitements, of the kind to 
furnish matter for the student of manners or 
the admirer of princesses. We know a fair 
amount about her from Mme d’Arblay’s 
Diary ; where she appears as a sprightly girl, 
a musician, and the affectionate daughter to 
worthy but, as one kmows, not altogether 
comfortable parents. Perhaps it is worth 
while to give the account of her furnished in 
the Annual Register for 1840. All that has 
occurred during the twentieth century seems 
to have lengthened out the hundred years 
between then and now, so that the old- 
fashioned outlook might be taken to belong 
to a remoter past. 


At Clarence-house, St, James’s, in her 72nd 
year [died] her royal highness the princess 
Augusta Sophia, aunt to her majesty the 
queen. The princess Augusta was the sixth 
child and second daughter of King George 
the third and queen Charlotte, and was born 
at Buckingham-house, Nov. 8, 1768. The 
sweet temper and amiable disposition of her 
royal highness, both in childhood and in after 
life, made her at all times a favorite with the 
various branches of the royal family; nor 
was she the less distinguished by benevolence 
of disposition, and general goodness of heart. 
The princess, a few days before her decease, 
sent tokens of remembrance to all the 
branches of the royal family, and presented 
all her domestics, who were much attached to 
her, with a copy of her portrait. Throughout 
the progress of her painful malady her royal 
highness exhibited the greatest resignation, ful- 
filling, in the intervals of freedom from suffer- 
ing, her religious and devotional duties. Her 
last_ moments were attended by all the royal 
family in town—viz., the queen dowager, the 
duchess of Gloucester, the princess Sophia, the 
duke of Sussex, and the duke of Cambridge. On 
the evening of the 1st Oct. her remains were 





privately removed from St. James’s-palace tc 
her house at Frogmore, and on the following 
day, at seven o’clock in the evening, were in- 
terred with the usual formalities in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The Princess finds mention in the corre- 
spondence of Queen Victoria. On the day 
of her death the King of the Belgians wrote 
to the Queen: ‘‘I pity poor Princess Augusta 
from all my heart. I am sure that if she 
had in proper time taken care of herself she 
might have lived to a great age’’; and the 
Queen herself, writing to Lord Melbourne 
on 26 Sept., exclaims: 

But for God’s sake do not bring on a crisis 
[The Government was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, Palmerston and Lord John Russell being 
in disagreement]; the Queen really could not go 
through that now, and it might make her 
seriously ill, if she were to be kept in a state of 
agitation and excitement if a crisis were to 
come on; she has had already so much lately in 
the distressing illness of her poor Aunt to 
harass her. 

To King Leopold on the same day she 
writes : 

You know now that the sufferings of good ex- 
cellent Aunt Augusta were terminated on tlhe 
22nd of this month. I regret her very, very 
sincerely, though for herself we are all most 
thankful for the release of such unexampled 
sufferings, borne with such  unexampled 
patience, Almost the last thing she said when 
she was still conscious, the day before she died, 
was to Mr. Moore (the apothecary) who wrote 
me every morning a Report: ‘‘ Have you 
written to my darling?” Is this not touching? 
The Queen Dowager had her hand in hers when 
she died, and closed her eyes when all was over; 
all the Family were present. 


i the Architectural Review for September 

is a highly interesting and fully illus- 
trated article by Mr. P. Morton Shand on 
the career and the work of Robert Maillart, 
the great Swiss engineer, famous for his 
bridges, who has died this year. The quality 
of his work is expressed in an editorial para- 
graph by the saying that Maillart’s rein- 
forced concrete bridges ‘‘ exemplify in a very 
pure form the quality of concrete as live struc- 
ture as distinct from the quality of stone as 
an inert mass.’”’ One may deprecate this 
description of stone without denying the 
curious “‘ liveness’’ of Maillart’s bridges as 
one sees them in these photographs, where the 
chronological order enables one to trace a 
certain evolution in conception. The most 
striking structure to the ordinary eye will 
probably be the bridge over the Schwandbach 
near Schwarzenburg, in which the curved 
shape on plan demonstrates the flexibility of 
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the engineer’s structural system. Another 
fine example is the bridge on the outskirts of 
Geneva crossing the River Arve, where the 
arches, the platform being exceptionally wide, 
form a series of ribs instead of a single slab. 
The great characteristics of Maillart’s work 
are its lightness and grace, gained by depar- 
ture from the traditions of stone bridge 
builders, and the elimination of every un- 
necessary element. His ideas evoked for a 
time some hostility, for they countered the 
commonly received notion that rugged places 
should have none but rugged structures 
erected in them. 


E have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Mr. Alan H. Gardiner’s 
pamphlet The Theory of Proper Names 
(5s. net). Mr. Gardiner describes it as ‘‘a 
controversial essay.’’ His threefold purpose, 
he tells us, was first, to adapt Mill’s concep- 
tion of the proper name to his own general 
theory of Semantics—the conception in ques- 
tion being that proper names are ‘‘ meaning- 
less marks set upon things to distinguish 
them from one another’’; secondly, to test 
that conception by means of more examples, 
and to examine the conditions which lead to 
the giving of proper names; thirdly (last but 
not least) to counter a view of proper names 
‘“much in vogue among modern logicians,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ but which I regard as a wholly per- 
nicious aberration of thought.’’ This last 
division of the work is the most interesting, 
but a full discussion of it would require a 
long review. Bertrand Russell’s views, as 
will be at once conjectured, are the writer’s 
chief target: a target well riddled. Mr. Gar- 
diner concludes by stating the main points in 
which his theory differs from Mill’s. 

We noticed a _ useful reference to 
Schoemann (‘Lehre von den Redetheilen,’ 
1862) concerning the Greek dvopa  xvipior, 
which through its Latin rendering nomen 
proprium is the origin of our expression 
‘*Proper Name.’’ Kvpiov has been often 
interpreted to mean peculiar to the indi- 
vidual ; its correct interpretation is ‘‘ authen- 
tic,’ ‘“‘ properly so called’ according to 
Schoemann and Wackernagel. We suspect it 
carried something of the sense of ‘‘ un- 
derived,’’ ‘‘ firsthand,’’ which would accord 
with Mr. Gardiner’s argument. The student 
of language (Mr. Gardiner draws careful dis- 
tinction between speech and language and 
warns against the bad effects of confusion be- 
tween them) will find a good deal to “bite 
on’’ in this essay. 





—__—. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96, 115, 131, 
147, 167, 182.) 
331. CHRISTOPHER WEGUELIN. Son of Thomas 
Matthias Weguelin (No. 299) by his first 
wife Charlotte Poulett Thomson. Bom 
c. 1838. Apparently unmarried. Died 
6 Sept., 1881. 

A merchant of Old Broad Street. 

Director 1867-80. 

CHARLES HERMANN GOSCHEN. 4th son of 
Wm. Henry Goschen of Roehampton by 
Henrietta, d. of Wm. Alexander 
Ohmann, and brother of Viscount 
Goschen (No. 322). Born 21 Jan., 1830. 
Married, in 1864, Helen Levick. Died 
22 Mar., 1915. 

Of Addington, Surrey. 
Fruhling and Goschen. 

Director 1868-1915. 
ALFRED CHARLES DE ROTHSCHILD. 2nd 
son of Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothe 
child by Charlotte, d. of Baron Chas. de 
Rothschild of Naples. Born 1842. Ap 
parently unmarried. Died 31 Jan, 
1918. 

Of Halton House, near Tring. Partner 
in N. M. Rothschild and Son. A Baron 
of the Austrian Empire. C.V.O. 

Director 1868-89. 

WI t1AM LIDDERDALE. 2nd son of John 
Lidderdale, a Russia merchant. (Mother's 
name unknown). Born 1832. Married, 
in 1868, Mary, d. of Wadsworth Dawson 
Busk. Died 26 June, 1902. Buried at 
Winkfield, near Windsor. 

Presented with the Freedom of the 
City for his action in the Baring Crisis. 
1890. Privy Councillor 1891. 





332. 


Partner in 


Director 1870-87, Deputy Governor 
1887-9, Governor 1889-92, Director 
1892-1902. 


. Davip Powett. Son of David Powell 
(No. 304) by his second wife Caroline, 
d. of Thos. Pryor of Hampstead. Bom 
16 Apr., 1840. Married, in 1867, Lug 
Elizabeth, d. of Arthur Pryor @ 
Hylands. Died 2 Sept., 1897. 
Director 1870-89, Deputy 
1889-92, Governor 1892-5, 
1895-7. 
336. HERBERT Brooks. 


Governor 
Director 


Second son of Robt. 
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Brooks of Woodcote Park, Surrey, M.P., 
by Hannah, d. of Joshua Penny. Born 
1842. Married Alice, d. of the Rev. 
Richd. Buller, Rector of Lanreath, Corn- 
wall. Died 10 Oct., 1918. 
High Sheriff for Surrey, 1910. 
Director 1872-1918. 

337. Hucn Cotin Situ. 3rd son of John 
Abel Smith, of Dale Park, Chichester, by 
Anne, d. of Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, 
Bart., and widow of Ralph Wm. Grey of 
Backworth House, Northumberland. Born 
31 Oct., 1836. Married, in 1865, Con- 
stance Maria Josepha, d. of Henry John 


Adeane of Babraham, Cambs. Died 
8 Mar., 1910. 

Of Mount Clare, Roehampton. 
Director 1876-95, Deputy Governor 
1895-7, Governor 1897-9, Director 
1899-1910. 


338. Epwarp CHaRkLes Barine (Baron Revel- 
stoke). 5th son of Henry Baring of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, by his second wife Cecilia 
Anne, d. of Vice-Admiral Wm. Wind- 
ham. Born 13 Apr., 1828. Married, in 
1861, Louisa Emily Charlotte, d. of John 
Crocker Bulteel of Flete. Died 17 July, 
1897. 

Of Coombe Cottage, Kingston, Surrey. 
Created Baron Revelstoke in 1885. 
Director 1879-91. 

339. Sir Everarp ALEXANDER Hamspro. 3rd 
son of Charles Joachim, Baron Hambro, 
of Milton Abbey, Dorset, by Caroline 
Maria, d. of Mons. Gostenhofer. Born 
11 Apr., 1842. Married (i) Gertrude 
Mary, d. of Henry Stuart of Mountford, 
Isle of Bute; (ii) Ebba, d. of Chas. Cecil 
Beresford Whyte of Hatley Manor, Co. 
Leitrim. Died 26 Feb., 1925. 

Of Milton Abbey, Dorset. 
Director 1879-1925. 

340. Samurn Srevart Giapstone. Son of 
Thos, Steuart Gladstone of Capenoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfries-shire. (Mother’s 
name unknown). Born 1837. Married, 
in 1869, Sophia, d. of Sir G. Musgrave, 
Bart., of Eden Hall. Died 6 May, 1909. 

Director, P. and O. Steamship Co. 

Director 1881-97, Deputy Governor 
1897-9, Governor 1899-1901, Director 
1901-9, 

341. Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. Son of 
Geo. Prevost of Geneva. (Mother’s name 
unknown), Born 1837. Married Florence, 
d. of Frederick Nash Fordham of Roy- 
ston. Died 6 Dec., 1913. 

Created a baronet 1902. 

Director 1881-99, Deputy Governor 


K.C.V.O. 











342. 


343. 


345. 


. Witt1AM MIDDLETON CAMPBELL. 


1899-1901, Governor 
1903-13. 

SamueL Hope Mortey (Baron Hollen- 
den). Eldest son of Samuel Morley, 
M.P., of Tonbridge, by Rebekah Maria, 
d. of Saml. Hope of Liverpool. Born 
1845. Married Laura Marianne, d. of 
the Rev. G. Royde-Birch. Died 18 Feb., 
1929. 


1901-3. Director 


Of Leigh, Kent. High Sheriff of 
London 1893. Created Baron Hollenden 
1912. 

Director 1882-1901, Deputy Governor 
1901-3, Governor 1903-5, Director 1905-21. 
CHARLES GEORGE ARBUTHNOT, 3rd son 
of John Alves Arbuthnot of Coworth 
Park, Old Windsor, by Mary, d. of Geo. 
Arbuthnot of Elderslie, Surrey. Born 
1846. Apparently unmarried. Died 
27 Sept., 1928. Buried at Sunningdale. 


Of Cranleigh, Surrey. Partner in 
Arbuthnot, Lane and Co. Governor, 
London Assurance, 1903-6. 

Director 1884-1928. 

Ronatp Rutuven LeEstie MELVILLE 
(Earl of Leven and Melville). Son of 
John ‘Thornton Melville, 9th Earl of 


Leven, by his second wife Sophia, d. of 
Henry Thornton, M.P. Born 1835. 


Married Emma Selina, d. of William, 
2nd Viscount Portman. Died 21 Aug., 
1906. 

llth Earl of Leven. Representative 


Peer and Keeper of the Privy Seal of 
Scotland. 

Director 1884-94. 

Sir Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor, Bart. 
Son of Joseph Bonsor of Polesden Lacey, 
Dorking, by Jane, d. of Anthony Hart- 
shorne of Clarborough, Notts. Born 
1848. Married Emily Gertrude, d. of 
Jas. Fellowes of Kingston, Dorset. Died 
4 Dec., 1929. 

Of Kingswood Warren, Epsom. M.P. 
for North-East Surrey, 1885-1900. 
Created a baronet 1925. 

Director 1885-1929. 
2nd 
son of Colin Campbell of Colgrain, Dum- 
bartonshire, by Jessie, d. of Wm. Middle-~ 
ton of Shiel, Aberdeenshire. Born 
15 Aug., 1849. Married, in 1893, Edith 
Agneta, d. of Robt. Cooper Lee Bevan 
of Fosbury, Wilts, and of Trent Park, 
Middx. Died 18 May 1919. 

Of Colgrain, Dumbartonshire, 
Turner’s Hill, Sussex. 

Director 1886-1905, Deputy Governor 
1905-7, Governor 1907-9, Director 1909-19. 


and 
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347. ALEXANDER FALCONER WALLACE. 


348. The Hon. Evetyn Hussar. 


349. Epcar Lussock. 


350. FREDERICK Hutu JAcKSON. 


351. Ropert HENDERSON. 


352. REGINALD 





6th 
son of Lewis Alexander Wallace of Edin- 
burgh by Isabella Clark. Born June 30, 
1836. Married, in 1868, Katharine 
Louisa, d. of Wm. Harter of Hope Hall. 
Died 24 Jan., 1924. 

Of Strathdon, Co. Aberdeen. Partner 
in Wallace and Co., Bombay. 

Director 1887-1903, Deputy Governor 
1903-5, Governor 1905-7, Director 1907-18. 
5th son of 
J. G. Hubbard, Baron Addington (No. 
295) by Maria Margaret, d. of the 9th 
Lord Napier. Born 18 Mar., 1852. 
Married, in 1881, Eveline Maude, d. of 


Sir Wyndham Spencer Portal, Bart. 
Died 24 Aug., 1934. 
M.P. for Brixton 1896-1900. Alder- 


man of the London County Council 
1895-8, Chairman, Guardian Assurance 
Co. 1900-30. 

Director 1890-1909. 
8th son of Sir John 
Wm. Lubbock, 3rd Bart., by Harriet, d. 
of Lt.-Col. Geo. Hotham of York. Born 
1847. Married Amy Myddleton, d. of 
Christopher Gilbert Peacock of Stamford, 
Died 9 Sept., 1907. 

Of North House, Grantham. 
Sheriff for Lincs, 1907. 

Director 1890-1907, Deputy Governor 
1907. 


High 


Eldest son 
of Thos, Hughes Jackson of Birkenhead 
by Hermione, d. of Daniel Meinertzhagen 
of Belmont House, Wimbledon. Born 
26 Apr., 1863. Married, in 1895, Clara 
Annabel Caroline, d. of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff. Died 3 Dec., 
1921. 

Partner in Fredk. Huth and Co. Of 
Possingworth, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 
Privy Councillor 1911. President of 
Institute of Bankers 1909-11. 

Director 1892-1921. 

Eldest son of Robt. 
Henderson of Randall’s Park, Leather- 
head, by Isabella, d. of Robt. MacLellan 
of Garnett Hill, Glasgow. Born 3 May, 
1851. Married, in 1878, Emma Caroline, 
d. of Jonathan Hargreaves of Lyndhurst, 
Hants. Died 26 Sept., 1895. 

Of Mincing Lane, London, and Sedg- 
wick Park, Horsham. 

Director 1893-5. 

Epen Jonnston. Son of 
Edward Johnston of Queen’s Gate Ter- 
race, London. (Mother’s name _ un- 
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. ALFRED CLAYTON COLE. 





known). Born 1847. Married, in 1875, 
Alice, d. of the Rev. C. Eyres of Great 
Melton, Norfolk. Died 20 Nov., 1922. 
Of Terlings Park, Gilston, Herts. 
Director 1893-1907, Deputy Governor 
1907-9, Governor 190911, Director 
1911-22, 
2nd son of Wm. 
Henry Cole of Pulham, Norfolk, and of 
West Woodhay, Berks, by his second 
wife Jane, d. of Alfred Brooks of Rich- 
mond. Born 17 Dec., 1854. Married, 
in 1907, Lilian, d. of Col. Arthur Wil- 
liams of Canada and widow of Herbert 


Chamberlain. Died 5 June, 1920. 
Called to the Bar 1880. Governor, 
London Assurance, 1906-8. Of West 


Woodhay House, Newbury, 
Director 1895-1909, Deputy Governor 


1909-11, Governor 1911-3, Director 
1913-20. 
WaLtTeR CUNLIFFE (Baron Cunliffe), 


Eldest son of Roger Cunliffe of Tyrell’s 
Wood, Leatherhead, by Ann, d. of John 
Edge of Rusholme, Lancs. Born 4 Dec., 
1855. Married (i) in 1890, Mary Agnes, 
d. of Robt. Henderson of Leatherhead 
(sister of No. 351); (ii) in 1896, Edith 


Cunningham, d. of Col. Robt. Tod 
Boothby, of St. Andrews. Died 6 Jan., 
1920. 

Of Headley Court, Epsom. High 


Sheriff for London, 1913. Created Baron 
Cunliffe 1914. G.B.E. 1917. 

Director 1895-1911, Deputy Governor 
1911-3, Governor 1913-8, Director 1918-20. 
Rosert Lypston Newman. Eldest son 
of Capt. Thos. Holdsworth Newman by 
Elizabeth Laura, d. of Martin Tucker 
Smith, M.P. Born 30 Mar., 1865. 
Married, in 1899, Alfreda Ernestine 
Alberta, d. of the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Fer 
guson Bowen, G.C.M.G. Died 24 Oct., 
1937. Buried at Coryton, Lew Down, 
N. Devon. 

Partner in Newman Hunt and (Co. 
High Sheriff for London in 1907. 

Director 1896-1913, Deputy Governor 

1913-5, Director 1915-36. 
Wittram Douro Hoare. Son of Richd. 
Hoare of Marden Hill, Hertford, and 
North Lodge, Cromer, by Susan, 4. of 
Col. Wm. Tomkinson of Willington Hall, 
Tarporley, Cheshire. Born 1 Aug., 1862. 
Married, in 1891, Ida Mary, d. of Lack 
lan M. Rate of Milton Court, Dorking. 
Died 10 April, 1928. 

Of Guessens, Welwyn, Herts. C.B.E. 
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1920. Director 1898-1928. 

357. JoHN Barina. (Lord Revelstoke). 2nd 
son of Edward Charles Baring, 1st Baron 
Revelstoke (No. 338) by Emily Charlotte, 
d, of John Crocker Bulteel of Flete. Born 
7 Sept., 1863. Unmarried. Died 19 
Apr., 1929. 

Partner in Baring Bros. and Co. Suc- 
ceeded to the barony in 1897. G.C.V.O., 
1911. A Privy Councillor. 

Director 1898-1929. 

358. GEORGE W1ILL1amM HENDERSON. 3rd son 
of Robt. Henderson of Randall’s Park, 
Leatherhead, by Isabella, d. of Robt. 
MacLellan of Glasgow, and brother of 
No. 351. Born 10 June, 1854. Married 
(i) Florence Emma, d. of Chas. Lucas of 
Warnham Court, Sussex; (ii) Sylvia, d. 
of Major Cracroft Amcotts of Kettle- 
thorpe Hall, Newark. Died 14 Dec., 1934. 

Of Rauceby Hall, Sleaford, Lincs. 

Director 1902-29. 

359. Brien Ipr1caNn CoKAYNE (Baron Cullen). 
2nd son of Geo. Edward Cokayne, by 
Mary Dorothea, d. of Geo. Henry Gibbs 
of Aldenham, Herts. Born 1864. Married 
Grace Margaret, d. of the Rev. the Hon. 
John Marsham. Died 3 Nov., 1932. 

Partner in Anthony Gibbs and Sons. 
Of Exeter House, Roehampton. K.B.E., 


1917. Created Baron Cullen of Ash- 
bourne, 1920. 

Director 1902-15, Deputy Governor 
1915-8, Governor 1918-1920, Director 
1920-32. 


As particulars of later Directors may easily 
be ascertained from current reference books, 
it is not proposed to include them in this 


series, W. Marston ACcREs. 


GERARD GOSSEN. 


A Forcotren ELizaABETHAN PuysIcraNn 
AND PAMPHLETEER. 


THOUGH Gerard Gossen! has gone un- 

noticed by biographers, others have 
regretted the lack of information concerning 
him.2 Since, besides being a physician and 





1, He signed himself “ Gerrard 
doctor of phissicke” in his will. In other 
documents his name is spelled variously : 
Goosen, Goossen, Goschen, Goscyne, Gosine, 
Gossen, Gossenne, Gosson, Gossoun. There is 
ho evidence to connect him with Stephen 
Gosson, the author of the ‘Schoole of Abuse.’ 


Gossen, 


2 Eustace F, Bosanquet, ‘English Printed 
Imanacks . Addenda, The Library, viii 
(1927), p. 459. 





almanack-writer, he played a tempestuous, if 
minor, part in the religious controversies of 
his day, the following facts about his life 
deserve to go on record. 

From his connection with the Dutch and 
Flemish churches in London and Canterbury, 
it is evident that he was an emigrant from 
the Low Countries. The first records con- 
cerning his residence in England date from 
1571. In that year Henry Bynneman printed 
at London ‘‘ A newe Almanacke and Prog- 
nostication, seruing for... M.D, LXXI... 
by G. Gossenne Doctour in Physicke.’’ 
Bynneman entered the book on the Stationer’s 
Register as ‘‘an almanacke and pronostica- 
tion of George Goscyne’’ (Arber, i, 439). 
Only two copies are known, one in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, the other in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library. For a full 
description of the volume, see Bosanquet, 
op. cit., pp. 468-69, at footnote 2. Gossen’s 
name does not appear in the standard bio- 
graphical works on English medical prac- 
titioners. 

On April 15 of the same year the assembly 
of the three foreign churches in London im- 
posed a recantation on John Engelram 
(Johannes A Engelramnus) “ prout estat 
[sic] in ipsius Ms. defensione contra Goos- 
enium.’’ (J. H. Hessels, Epistulxz et tracta- 
tus... ecclasie Londino-Batavxe historiam 
illustrantes (3 vols., Cambridge, 1889-97), iii, 
139-40.) Gossen’s controversy with Engelram 
continued for seventeen years, and resulted 
in much spilling of ink. 

The next set of records we have reveals 
Gossen carrying on his profession as physician 
in Canterbury. The register of St. Paul’s in 
that city records the christening, on 5 Feb., 
1575/6, of ‘‘Garrard Goschen,’’ who may 
have been his son (‘ The Register Book of .. . 
the parishe of St. Paule . . . Canterburie,’ 
ed. J. M. Cowper (Canterbury, 1893, p. 3.) 
A letter from the minister of the Walloon 
church in Canterbury to the elders of the 
Flemish church in London, dated 1 March, 
1575, states that ‘‘ Dominus Guirardus Gos- 
senius medicus qui nostris concionibus adest 
frequens’’ had left London and come to 
Canterbury after incurring ecclesiastical 
censure, but that he now is ready to submit 
and asks pardon (Hessels, iii, 288. See ibid, 
pp. 406-07 where under date of 28 Nov., 1576, 
the request for pardon was repeated.) Appar- 
ently his quarrel with Engelram had involved 
him in difficulties. 

Gossen’s request for pardon was granted; 
but he continued his feud with Engelram, 
and in December, 1576, opposed his admission 
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on the ground that he had published a book 
on images which contained many theological 
errors (Ibid., p. 410.) In 1578 the authori- 
ties at Canterbury were still trying to adjust 
the differences between the two men. They 
apparently thought Engelram’s Latin work 
on images was innocuous, so Gossen produced 
a Dutch copy of the book which had a some- 
what different text and contained heretical 
statements. In exasperation the authorities 
suspended Gossen from communion a second 
time (Ibid., pp. 516, 523-24. Engelram at 
this time was in Flanders.) He then took 
things into his own hands, and in 1582 pub- 
lished a Latin pamphlet attacking Engelram, 
followed it with another in 1583, and the 
same year composed a tract in English against 
him (Ibid., 698-99, 822-26.) The authorities 
at Canterbury wrote to the Bishop of London 
to stop publication of the latter work, which 
the Bishop obligingly did; but even after that 
the members of the foreign church lamented 
that Gossen ‘‘ continue ses diffamations contre 
nous et contre nostre discipline entre les 
Anglois ’’ (Ibid., pp. 700-01.) 

On 3 Oct., 1584, Engelram, in answer to 
Gossen’s accusations, presented before an 
ecclesiastical commission in London a manu- 
script of eighty-eight pages, entitled Defensio 
doctrinae Christianae . . . Adversus quen- 
dam adversarium, Anabaptisticae sectae et 
haereseos .. . aperte scribat quot sit Inoffen- 
sibilis Gerardus Goossenius. Two years later 
he still complained that Gossen libelled him 
as a heretic and Papist and called him a mes- 
senger of the devil (ibid., pp. 776, 822-26. 
Engelram’s MS. defence is now in the Guild- 
hall). Accordingly, in 1587 he printed in 
London Pseudographia G. Gossenit in euan- 
gelicae ueritatis praeiudicium edita (Short 
Title Catalogue, No. 165. Only two copies 
are known). One thing this seventeen-year 
quarrel shows is how small a percentage of 
the pamphlets printed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury have come down to us. During the 
course of the controversy at least four books 
were printed ; yet Engelram’s Pseudographia 
is the only one that survives—at least I have 
been unable to find any trace of Engelram’s 
book on images, of Gossen’s two Latin pam- 
phlets, or of his English tract. 

Engelram apparently had the last word, 
and the controversy came to anend. Some 
time after 1583 Gossen left Canterbury and 
returned to London, where he continued his 
practice as a physician. The register of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, records his burial, 
14 Sept., 1603, and the burial of his wife, 





Joyce, in August of the same year (Harleian 
Society, Registers, xlvi. 136, 154. Gossen’s 
will is preserved at Somerset House (British 
Record Society, Index Library, xxv. 179)), 
In 1605 the Bishop of London issued a licence 
for the marriage of ‘‘ Thomas Hanley . , . 
Fishmonger’’ and ‘‘ Hester Gosson, of St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, Spr., dau. of Mr. 
Garrard Gosson, late of St. Olave, Hart St., 
Lond., Dr. of Medecine, decd.’’ (Harleian 
Society, Registers, xxv. 296). 
Witi1aM RInGcier. 
Princeton University. 


DE QUINCEY: SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See clxxvi. 417; clxxvii. 3, 42, 189.) 


I COME now to De Quincey’s accounts of his 

contemporaries, all, I think, men of letters, 
He is at his best when he is talking of his 
own adventures, running away from his 
school and family to end in stony-hearted 
Oxford Street, enjoying a series of strange 
encounters with casual strangers, walking by 
night alone, pursuing Coleridge with the 
ardour of a devotee, seeing visions of sudden 
death or sorrowful forms of mystery. In all 
this he is his own hero, the dominant figure 
if others are present. He requires some 
definite personal interest of his own to bring 
out his best powers, and he has, from an early 
age, confidence in his own abilities and judg- 
ment, a pride and reserve which seclude him 
from the advice of people better qualified by 
good sense to face the world than he could ever 
be. His family had money ; he need never have 
been destitute; he was able to go to Oxford 
and he might have secured medical assistance 
for bodily handicaps which he preferred to 
treat in his own peculiar manner. He was 
always ready to be wiser than the world. He 
is quite sure of himself, and that is one of 
the attractions of his writing. 

Apart from the ‘ Confessions,’ his accounts 
of his friends in the Lake District, long since 
available in cheaper forms, are the best 
known of his writings, and they make very 
interesting reading, as his personal contacts 
produce details not generally known, of 
things that others would not care to say. He 
insists that De mortuis nil nisi verwm rather 
than “ bonum”’ is the right maxim, and in 
the pursuit of truth he allowed himself large 
liberties concerning the living, showing Up 
the private things which the many-head 
beast wants to know. This is the kind of 
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comment that occasionally lands the writer 
in the law-courts. Southey wanted to thrash 
the little man. Apart from the taste of 
some of his revelations, it seems odd that De 
Quincey cannot keep right about the text of 
friends and contemporaries. He boasts of 
being one of the first Wordsworthians, and 
was intimate with Wordsworth for some 
years, Yet, when he is quoting the familiar 
line about the Osmunda fern on Grasmere 
Lake, which, he says, is perhaps (as a 
separate line) ‘‘ the most exquisite that the 
poetry of earth can show,’’ he gives the 
passage thus : 


Plant lovelier in its own recess 
Than Grecian Naiad seen at early dawn 
Tending her fount, or lady of the lake 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 
He points out that Wordsworth wrote lake 
first and then changed it to mere. But what 
stands as Wordsworth’s text in the earlier 
lines is : 

Plant lovelier in its own retired abode, 

On Grasmere beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, 

I have no reason to suppose that Words- 
worth in his first draft ever wrote what De 
Quincey puts down. The trail of a faulty 
memory uncorrected is all over his work. 
Shakespeare may be credited with a streak 
of inertia, but De Quincey was full of it, 
though he could not trace it to his beloved 
opium. 

Another friend has had one of his best 
essays mangled. Turn to ‘ The Casuistry of 
Roman Meals’ and see what has been made 
of ‘A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.’ De 
Quincey, whose humour is not his strong 
point and often puerile, must needs invent 
the names ‘‘ Ching Ping,’ ‘‘ Chang Pang,” 
“Chong Pong”’ and ‘‘ Chung Pung ”’ out of 
his own head. The father in Lamb’s essay 
was Ho-ti, and the son Bo-bo. The names 
wrongly given probably come from a faint 
memory of Lamb’s ‘‘ Cho-fang, literally the 
Cooks’ Holiday,”” a kind of golden age said 
to be alluded to by Confucius. The point of 
crackling scorching the fingers is wholly 
missed. At the trial it was the foreman of 
the jury, not the judge, who begged for some 
of the roast pig. But I need not go on. De 
Quincey has spoilt the essay, though Lamb 
had claims on his attention. It was through 
Lamb that he was introduced to the London 


Magazine, which published his ‘ Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater,’ and his essay on him 


= show real feeling, though he has, like 


her prophets, made a fool of himself for 








posterity, when he deciares that Lamb more 
than anybody ‘‘ ranks among writers whose 
works are destined to be for ever unpopular. 
and yet forever interesting.’’ But is it fair 
to say that ‘‘ he had no sense of the rhythmi- 
cal in prose composition ”’? 

De Quincey must always be thinking of 
himself and his own achievements, his 
gorgeously orchestrated sentences. He de- 
preciates Hazlitt, who had not read enough, 
and his ‘‘ habit of trite quotation,’ though 
he has given us enough himself which is suffi- 
ciently familiar, and ill remembered. Who 
else would write of *‘ Ale and cakes’? and 
tell the reader to look up the phrase if he 
does not know it? A beginner in Shakespeare 
has heard of ‘‘ Cakes and ale.’’ 

There is a curious modernity in one of De 
Quincey’s paragraphs, which begins: 

Anxious that our readers should see Lamb 
from as many angles as possible. 

One can readily understand that De 
Quincey objected to puffery, but I find one 
dear friend praised in extravagant terms 
which, even at that date, seemed absurd to 
the judicious. The friend is Prof. Wilson, 
the star of Blackwood, and otherwise known 
as Christopher North, famous at one time for 
the high jinks embalmed in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’ and important, perhaps, to 
rising poets for notices which were rich in 
sentimentality but also rude in their collo- 
quial insolence. Thus he could write of 
Tennyson’s poem ‘ The Owl’: 

Alfred is an owl: all that he wants is to 


be shot, stuffed and stuck into a glass case, to 
be made immortal in a museum. 


The splendid body and high spirits of Wilson 
made a great impression on the delicate little 
friend, who only grew more feeble when he 
made any attempts at exercise. Wilson 
could perform Homeric feats of strength, and 
was not troubled much with excessive delica- 
cies of conduct, since he would put on dogs 
to hunt cats. But for De Quincey he possessed 
a wonderful philosophy of human nature and 
feeling. Look for this ‘‘ amongst the critical 
essays of Prof. Wilson, which, for continual 
glimpses and revelations of hidden truth, are 
perhaps absolutely unmatched.’’ He walks 
in the van of men ‘“‘ as the most memorable 
and original that have adorned our memorable 
and original age.’’ So he is above Scott, 
Byron, Keats, Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
and his meditative examinations of great 
poets might form an anthology ‘‘the most pro- 
found and the most gorgeously illustrated that 
exist in human composition.’’ Compliments to 
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a friend have seldom reached such an absurd 
height of puffery. 

Of Coleridge as a rival opium-eater De 
Quincey is always jealous, and does not 
hesitate, as I have shown, to pen disingenuous 
comment against him. The incident of 
Coleridge hearing his own verses ‘ Fire, 
Famine and Slaughter’ read at a London 
dinner is written up incorrectly with charac- 
teristic malice. Coleridge makes the confession 
that he is the writer ‘‘ with burning tears in 
his eyes ’’ to 
an audience, now twisting with stifled laugh- 
ter, but whom he supposed to be bursting 
with fiery indignation. 


Scott was among the company, and the 
incident, as reported in his biography, has 
no such climax of feeling. As for Scott, De 
Quincey had the impudence to adapt and 
publish as an English novel ‘ Walladmer,’ 
the German forgery pretending to be a pro- 
duct of the genuine Waverley mint. He calls 
it ‘‘rubbish’’ and ‘‘ almighty nonsense,”’ 
and he had already done a tolerably long 
article on it in the London Magazine. His 
palliation of this strange proceeding can be 
found in Vol. xvi. 

I turn to his remarks on Keats. The 
article on the poet, as seen by Gilfillan in his 
‘Gallery of Literary Portraits’ occupies pp. 
269 to 288 in Vol. v. De Quincey, occupied 
with various other topics, only turns to his 
subject on the lower part of p. 281. ‘‘ Any 
merely personal interest connected with 
Keats ’’ he considers less attractive than some 
of these divagations. ‘‘ His biography, 
stripped of its false colouring, offers little to 
win attention.’’ Then he proceeds to com- 
pare ‘Endymion’ to a ‘“‘folly”’ like the 
Czarina’s ice-palace, and to abuse Keats 
roundly for his English: 

Upon this English language has Keats 
trampled as with the hoofs of a buffalo. With 
its syntax, with its prosody, with its idiom, 
he has played such fantastic tricks as could 
only enter the heart of barbarians, and fcr 
which only the anarchy of chaos could furnish 
a forgiving audience. Verily it required the 
* Hyperion ” to weigh against the deep treason 
of these unparalleled offences, 

This exaggerated language, with all the con- 
ceit of a severe judge, is characteristic of De 
Quincey, and betrays his ignorance of poetic 
diction. His gift for depreciation is too com- 
monly exercised. He finds faults that he 


cannot prove, and makes bold assertions that 

to me, at least, seem doubtful. 

the reader to judge for himself: 
As a man, and viewed in relation to social 


I will leave 








objects [?], Keats was nothing. It was as 
mere an affectation when he talked with appar- 
ent zeal of liberty, or human rights, or human 
prospects, as is the hollow enthusiasm which 
innumerable people profess for music, or most 
poets for external nature. For these things 
Keats fancied that he cared; but in reaiity, 
from all I can learn, he cared next to nothing, 
Upon them, or any of their aspects, he had 
thought too little, and too indeterminately, % 
feel for them as personal concerns. 


All this conjecture without any sure know 
ledge defeats itself by its gross, sweeping 
assertions. De Quincey in his essay on ‘Dr, 
Samuel Parr’ regards antithesis as “‘ a legi- 
timate engine of rhetorical effects,’’ and here 
he must needs puff up Shelley as the real 
thinker moved by life’s realities: 

Had there been no such thing as literature, 
Keats would have dwindled into a_ cipher. 
Shelley, in the same event, would hardly have 
lost one plume from his crest, 

I cannot regard this excursion into what 
might have been as fortunate for its inventor, 
With literature cut out, Shelley would, I 
suppose, have been an agitator addressing 
the masses, though his efforts in that direction 
were not prosperous. Keats, duly qualified 
as a surgeon when he took to poetry, might, 
if he had continued his medical career, have 
been much more useful to the world of 
realities. An opium-eater who finds dreaming 
his favourite occupation is hardly entitled to 
rail at a competent doctor. But Keats was 
damned at a venture as an associate of the 
Cockney school which Blackwood so rudely 
assailed. It was a matter of politics rather 
than literary judgment. Keats had the 
wrong label, and one may doubt if De Quincey 
was a judge of poetry at all. Elsewhere, 
when he is talking of some juvenile verses 
of his own which got the third prize in a 
public competition and ought, of course, to 
have got the first, he declares that poets in 
general simulate feelings which they do not 
possess. He adds complacently that he might 
have been a poet himself, but then he would 
have been turned out of fame by the next 
generation of them. As for his own pnz 
composition, it could not show any origi 
ality of thought or feeling. Vanity induces 
him to return to it, but he has forgotten that 
it was no more than a translation of an Ode 
of Horace, and so far as that delicate work 
can be put into English, quite well done. But 
the critical, fault-finding mind is not the 
poetical. The poet aspires; he does not scold, 
except in the limited and really useless veil 
of satire, where cleverness is more importanl 
than the support of right thinking. In thet 
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line De Quincey, with his casualness about 
truth, his wild exaggerations, and a humour 
that rejoiced in other people’s failings and 
mistakes, might have distinguished himself. 
But later, if he had a memory, he would, like 
Byron, have been haunted by the ghost of 
his wholesale assertions, Asked to praise 
anybody in his prose, he might at any time 
have answered as Iago did to Desdemona, 
curious about his ideas of praising: 

O gentle lady, do not put me to it, 

For [I am nothing if not critical. 

I propose to write one more article on De 

Quincey’s claims to scholarship in Greek and 
Latin. V. R. 


(To be concluded) 


E DEATH OF EDWARD II IN MAR- 

LOWE’S PLAY.—In his account of the 
murder of Edward II, at Berkeley, Marlowe 
has at one point departed a little from the 
historical reports. The room in which the 
King was imprisoned is said to have been 
a dungeon over a charnel-house, but Marlowe 
heightens the pity by making the King come 
up to his death from the sewers of the castle. 
The murderer, Lightborn, is handed the keys 
by Matrevis in a room above, and is shown 
“the lake’’ (i, 2462) which recent editors 
have rightly interpreted as the dungeon; it 
is curious, however, that the word should have 
occurred to the poet, since its use in this rare 
sense seems mainly limited to sixteenth cen- 
tury versions of the O.T. and to miracle 
plays based upon the Bible. Yet there is, 
as it happens, one event in particular which 
may have been in Marlowe’s mind—the im- 
prisonment of Jeremiah at the hands of 
Zedekiah : 

“Thei putte down Jeremye in cordes and 
in to the lake’? (A.V. ‘‘ dungeon ”’). 

The word is strictly appropriate in this 
passage (Jeremiah, xxxviii, 6) and would 
be so in its Latin derivation. But I do not 
think that Marlowe coined the English 
equivalent as he wrote; more probably he re- 
membered the story how the Prophet sank in 
the mire of the disused cistern of Malchiah. 

Dr. Boas, in his recent study of Marlowe 
(0.U.P., 1940) rightly points out that the 
sources of knowledge which fed Marlowe’s 
imagination were mainly classical. Have we 
not, however, an interesting exception to the 
Tule in the crux discussed in this note; an 
exception which helps us to understand how 
the tragedy of Edward’s death took shape in 


arlowe’s mind ? H. W. CrunpEtt. 





HE SAVILL PORTRAIT “‘ IN LITTLE ”’ 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS (See ante p. 165). 
—As regards the Savill ‘‘ in little,” the origi- 
nal portrait which was finished, according to 
the Diary, on May 3, 1662, is still in the pos- 
session of a member of the Pepys Cockerell 
family. A writer in the Illustrated London 
News of June 20, 1931, stated that this por- 
trait was in the possession of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It appears that he mistook 
the reproduction of the Savill that stands in 
the Pepysian Library at Magdalene for the 
original Savill ‘‘in little.’ I understand 
that it would be quite an easy thing for a 
person whose knowledge was not adequate to 
the task before him to mistake a reproduction 
of the Savill for the original Savill, for the 
print is highly varnished and framed in an 
exact reproduction of the original seventeenth- 
century frame. (I have one of them in this 
room), 

This original small portrait has not previ- 
ously received much attention from writers, 
but in an article by Miss M. Jourdain entitled 
‘The Pepys Cockerell Collection of Relics of 
Samuel Pepys,’ published in Country Life 
of June 4, 1927, it is written: 

.. and a little later he [Pepys] sat to the 
same artist [Savill] for ‘‘ his picture in little,” 
for which he paid three pounds. This is, pro- 
bably, the small portrait in copper (Fig. 6) 
attributed to Kneller, but clearly dated before 
Kneller’s arrival in England in 1674. Here 
Pepys wears a flowing curled wig that lies low 
upon his forehead (as in his portrait by Hayls 
in the National Portrait Gallery), giving his 
face a heavy and unenlightened look. The 
frame, which is gilt, is bordered with scrolling 
acanthus, enclosing in the pendant a medallion 
with the Admiralty anchor. 

“Fig. 6’’ in the above-mentioned note is 
an excellent photograph of the likeness in 
question, which miniature painting also ap- 
pears as the frontispiece to the first volume 
of Dr. J. R. Tanner’s ‘ Private Correspond- 
ence of Samuel Pepys,’ published in 1926, 
where it is described as ‘‘ by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller,’’ for reasons which I have never been 
able to discover. 

The picture actually would seem to repre- 
sent a man of about the same age as the por- 
trait recently discussed in ‘ N. and Q.,’ which 
is believed to be the Savill. Pepys wears the 
same sort of loosely-knotted cravat, and we 
see in this likeness the picture “in little”’ 
by Savill mentioned in the Diary as having 
been painted in 1661-2. As stated at the re- 
ference, a picture ‘‘in little’’ according to 
the Oxford Dictionary is a miniature. This 
painting, which is 6ins. by 4ins., has a very 
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strong claim to be regarded as the Savill ‘ in 
little,’ if the picture of Pepys with the large 
globe, which is llins. by Qins., is regarded 
as the Savill: for the Savill ‘‘ in little’? was 
painted very soon after the Savill, and the 
face, age, dress and style all seemed to corre- 
spond in these two works of art. 


Donatp Date. 
GREEK EPIGRAM TRANSLATED 


(See ante p. 56).—A friend sends me the 
following attempt : 


Will, finding a hoard, left his halter; but 
Walter, 

Not finding his hoard, found and knotted the 
halter. 

Or perhaps “knitted.” De la Marck 

requested his men to “knit up” a 


liberty-taker to the stanchions. There is a 
kind of ingenuousness about the name Walter, 
associable with the idea of thrift, and perhaps 
also, of the indifferent care of the resultant 
hoard. Still, I think there is a certain kind 
of cheating in resorting to names to secure a 
rhyme. 
H1BERNICUs. 
ARRIE’S ‘TILLYLOSS SCANDAL’: 
DATE OF FIRST EDITION.—In the 
35th Catalogue of Raphael King, London, 
1940, item 35 is a copy of this book with date 
March, 1893, printed at bottom of spine of 
paper cover. Garland, ‘Barrie Biblio- 
graphy,’ 1928, p. 50, could only give date 
“* circa 1893’ for this New York edition. 
This may be worthy of record in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


OLYBRIUS. 


“TVERY BOMB BEARS A NAME AND 
ADDRESS.’’ — This has become a 
common expression, usually uttered with 
cheerful stoicism. In just the same sense and 
spirit, tough British fighting-men must have 
heartened each other through many decades 
before Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) set down 
the idea in his four-verse song, ‘ Each Bullet 
has its Commission,’ which begins: 
What argufies pride and ambition? 
Soon or late death will take us in tow: 
Each bullet has got its commission, 
And when our time’s come we must go. 


FreDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
THE SQUIRREL IN HERALDRY. — A 


query on this subject appeared in a re- 
cent Intermédiaire. M. du Chevron, reply- 


ing (15 Apr., 1940), remarks that the squirrel 
is more frequent in German than in French 
coats-of-arms, but recalls that Fouquet bore 
rampant de 


‘“‘@argent a un écureuil 


gueutes.”’ 


Readers’ Queries. 








R. E. F. 





URTEES.—Robert Smith Surtees, the 

novelist, was the son of Anthony Surtees of 

Hammersley Hall, and was of an old Durham 
family. 

Henry Phillpotts, formerly Bishop of 
Exeter, married Deborah Maria, daughter of 
William Surtees of Bath, and niece of Lady 
Eldon, who had married the daughter of 
Antone Surtees, a wealthy banker of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Can any readers give me further details of 
these two families of Surtees? Were they 
inter-related in any way ? 

~ A, M. CoLeman. 


‘““DY HIS KICKS OR HIS KISSES.” — 

There is a saying quoted in Law text- 
books that many years ago—I believe in the 
reign of one of the Stuart kings—a judge, in 
giving effect to a marriage settlement where 
an adventurer had married a wealthy young 
woman—obviously for her money—said that 
he would 60 effectually tie up her property 
that neither ‘‘ by his kicks or his kisses” 
could the husband get it from her. 

Can any reader tell me (a) the name of the 
case, and (b) the reports in which it can 
be found ? 

A. M. Coneman. 


XECUTION BY POISON.—1. Is not the 

administration of poison rare as a method 
of executing a death-sentence compared with 
hanging, shooting or beheading? I should be 
glad to know when, where, and what poisons 
have at different times been used. 

2. We all know that hemlock is supposed to 
have been the poison administered to 
Socrates: but also, that it was not certainly 
so. Who first mentions hemlock in this 
connection ? 

3. I have somewhere seen mention of its 
having been ‘‘ bruised hemlock.’’ How would 
the drink have been prepared? Would it 
have been simply an infusion in water of 
stalks and leaves? 

M. U. H. R. 


OOTNOTES. — I must profess myself 4 
great lover of footnotes: by which I 
mean, literally, notes printed at the foot of 
a page. I am, of course, aware that many 
people do not like them. They are thought to 
irritate, and are referred to deprecatingly. 
Is it a fact that most people find them irri 
tating ? 
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I would also ask your readers whether they 
prefer to see any necessary annotation 
printed at the foot of the page, or to have the 


‘text of a work sprinkled with figures. (often 


teasingly minute) referring to notes placed 
at the end of the chapter or in serried pages, 
and maybe numbered continuously, at the end 
of the volume. This last seems to me a devas- 
tating method. One’s appetite for the notes 
—which are often in small print—is quite 
quenched by the bother of looking them out. 


B. S. H. 


ESTRICTIONS ON USE OF LAN- 

GUAGES.—What rescrictions, if any, were 
placed on the teaching of the following lan- 
guages, and also on the publication of books 
and journals in the same, in the following 
provinces, prior to 1914? 

Czech in Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia. 

Polish in Austrian, German and Russian 
Poland. 

Estonian, Lettish and Lithuanian in the 
Baltic Provinces. 

French in Alsace Lorraine. 


H. V. Bortey. 


“Q. G. HUMOUR.’’—Dr. Charles Burney, 

who wrote the musical articles for Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia (45 vols., 1802-20), says of one 
Richard Charke that he was “a facetious 
fellow, gifted with a turn for b. g. humour.”’ 
What is ‘“‘ b.g.”’ humour? 


Percy A. ScHoLes. 


PATCHWORK. — In the mid-nineteenth 

century, if I mistake not, patchwork 
(sometimes of bits of cotton stuff, sometimes 
with costly silk material) was fashionable. 
Could anyone tell me how long the fashion 
lasted? I noticed recently some attempt to 
revive it—I suppose without success. Am I 
right in thinking it ranked with embroidery 
as a pursuit of ladies; and was never a com- 
mercial manufacture? Are there any notable 
specimens of it? I have seen some that were 
very pleasing. Coverlets of it were of com- 
fortable weight. 


L. E. A. 


PIDERDOWNS.—Readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 

are apt to be very interesting in the re- 
calling of old customs, and notice of first 
introduction of new devices or comforts which 
by now have grown very familiar. Does any- 
one remember—doubtless through hearsay 
from parents—when the down-quilt, or eider- 
down, first came into common use? From 





which country did it come to us? The old- 
fashioned ones were, I believe, always covered 
with a bright red stuff having a Paisley pat- 
tern upon it—which I confess I prefer to the 
modern elegancies. 

L. E. A. 


OOKS PUBLISHED BY SUSCRIP- 
TION.—Would any learned _biblio- 
grapher among your readers be so kind as to 
inform me where and by whom the plan of 
bringing out books by subscription was first 
tried, and also given me the titles of some 
of the earliest books so published? Had the 
plan in any form been adopted before the 
introduction of printing? Was it applied to 
new editions of old books before being used 
for the first appearance of original worksé 


JoHN SMITH. 


IBBON’S ASSISTANTS IN WRITING 
THE ‘DECLINE AND FALL.’ — Are 
there anywhere accounts of the men whom 
Gibbon employed to make notes for him in 
libraries as material for his great work? It 
used to be asserted that Gibbon’s statements 
were, in general, incontrovertible—of which 
praise his assistants should certainly receive a 
share. 


L. L. 


LEGIES ON CAMP.—Lovers of Scott will 
remember his dog Camp, the much 
beloved and much mourned. Scott, in his 
letters, states that he received a great number 
of elegies written by friends and admirers 
on Camp’s death. Could any of these still 
be found? Were any of them printed any- 
where? One imagines that, poetically con- 
sidered, few were of value, but I should be 
glad to hear of any which may have survived. 


C. E. H. 


‘* DOCKET-GLASS.’’—When one reads in 

eighteenth-century or early nineteenth- 
century letters of a ‘‘ pocket-glass,’’ is it a 
small magnifying glass such as we have at the 
present day which is meant—one hinged to 
fold back into a cover? Was it usual for 
people to carry a _ pocket-glass about with 
them—as some mentions of them might 
imply? I do not think many people 
carry them about now. 

R. E. F. 


** (VYHIN-COUGH.’’—This, I believe, is a 

/ childish disease. Mention is made of it 
in Scott’s letters in connection with illness 
among his children when little. Is it whoop- 
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ing-cough ? 
““chin’’? Is it a Scoticism? I do not find 
it in the Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 


*“PRICKS WITHOUT CLAY.’’—We all 

know that the Israelites in Egypt were 
forced to make bricks without straw. But 
Scott writing in March, 1808, to Lady Aber- 
corn says: ‘‘I would as soon join the 
Israelites in Egypt in their heavy task of 
making bricks without clay.’’ Dr. Grierson, 
the editor of the Centenary edition of Scott’s 
Letters neither inserts sic nor gives a footnote. 
Was this a mere slip of the pen on Scott’s 
part, or is there a proverbial phrase ‘‘ bricks 
without clay.’’ Such manufacture would in- 
deed seem a heavy task, 

TEKTON. 


**T OOPHOLE FOR CRITICISM. ’’—This is 
a phrase one often sees. What is the 
exact metaphor implied in it? A loophole is 
properly a narrow opening in a wall, from 
which a missile is to be discharged. But 
that which affords a ‘‘ loophole for criticism ”’ 
seems always something in which the ‘‘ loop- 
hole ’’ is an imperfection affording passage to 
criticism as if it were a missile from with- 
out—a confusion of imagery which, when con- 
sidered, looks rather absurd. But perhaps 
some reader may be able to give a_ better 
explanation of the phrase, R. 


. HAMILTON.—Born at Poole. Became 
Director of the Dominion Museum, New 
Zealand. Dates of birth and death and any 


information desired. enry JOHNSTONE. 


MERSON: DERIVATION OF NAME.— 
Is it correct to think of ‘‘ Emerson ’”’ as 
standing for Emeryson? Are there any 
known. forms of the name which would sup- 
port that derivation? If the first element is 
not Emery (a form of Amalric, I believe), 
what might it be taken to be? 


Joun SMITH. 


HE LAIRD OF GILNOCKIE. — Could 
anyone tell me who was this personage ? 


A. B. C. 


OURCE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.--I 
should be glad if anyone could tell me the 
source of the following: 
1. “In fancy ripe, in reason rotten ”’; 
2. “Stoop to the forward and the bold”; 
and give me the exact wording of a Scotch 
proverb about the “ gudeman’s mother ” being 
*‘ always in the gudewife’s way.” 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


+”, 


If so, what is the meaning of 





Replies. 





DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
(clxxix., 57.) 


51. Jostan Diston. William Diston of Chip- 
ping Norton, Oxfordshire, married Jane, a 
sister of Henry Cornish of that town. Both 
Distons and Cornishes were substantial people, 
William was bailiff of Chipping Norton when 
the town was incorporated by charter in 
1606, and his brother-in-law, Henry Cornish, 
was one of the burgesses at that date. Cornish, 
who built the almshouses in Church Street, 
was on the Parliament side in the Civil War, 
as was his nephew, William Diston, whose 
petition to the Council states that he was 
frequently taken prisoner by the King’s 
party and had to pledge £600 to redeem his 
uncle, Henry Cornish. This William Diston 
was alive in 1655. His uncle, Henry Cor 
nish, died in 1650, and mentions in his will 
the sons of this nephew. Of these, the eldest, 
Josiah, was a child at that date, for we know 
that his next brother, Gyles, was born in 1640, 
In 1664 Josias Diston of Chipping Norton 
married at Wootton, Mary Lord of Tew, and 
in 1706 Josiah Diston and Mary his wife were 
parties to a fine concerning land in Churchill, 
Oxon. These are probably the same people, 
and I agree that they are likely parents of 
Josiah Diston, Deputy Governor, who died 
in 1737. 

Some account of the Distons (whose name 
is preserved in Diston’s Lane, Chipping Nor 
ton) will be found in Martin K. Pearson's 
‘ Chipping Norton in By-gone Days’ (1908). 


(clxxix. 115). 176. James Haveunton 
Laneston. He is presumably the nephew 
mentioned in the will of James Langston, 
citizen and vintner of London, dated 179 
and proved in the same year (P.C.C.). This 
nephew, James Haughton, was the son of 
James Langston’s sister, Bridget Haughton, 
widow; and to him James Langston left the 
residue of his estate provided he took the 
name and arms of Langston instead of thow 
of Haughton, and procured an Act of Parli« 
ment to that effect. Mr. Acres gives the date 
of his death as 1795. I have not seen his 
will. He was certainly the father of John 
Langston of Sarsden, Oxfordshire, whose Wil), 
dated 1801, was proved in 1812 (P.C.C.). For 
John Langston’s will reveals that he had 4 
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sister Sarah, married to Peter Cazalet (No. 
928, who, Mr. Acres confirms, married 
Sarah, daughter of James Haughton Lang- 
ston). John Langston left a number of 
daughters and a son, a minor, James Haugh- 
ton Langston (II). John Langston bought 
the manors of Sarsden and Churchill from 
descendants of the Walters of Sarsden— 
according to Mrs. Rose (‘History of 
Churchill,’ 1934) in 1787. Mrs. Rose calls 
him a wine merchant and head of a banking 
firm in Lombard Street. He was succeeded 
by his son, James Haughton Langston, whose 
daughter Julia married Lord Ducie and 
brought these estates to that family. 


E. Str. Joun Brooks. 


(clxxix. 167).—276. Wutt1am Rosinson 
Rosrnson. He was the second son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Robinson Grey (born 1 July, 
1767) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Hogg, Esq., of Norton House, Dur- 
ham, and assumed the surname of Robinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. R. Grey was the son of 
Chipchase Grey, Esq., of Sunderland and 
Norton, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Robinson, Esq., of Sunderland. 

283. Metvin Witson. He married Louisa 
Eleanora, daughter of Major-General Sir 
Benjamin Stephenson, G.C.H., and was the 
father of Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, 
G.C.M.G. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


DMUND SPENSER’S BROTHER-IN- 
LAW, JOHN TRAVERS (clxxix. 74, 
92, 112, 139).—The last instalment of Mr. 
Wetpty’s interesting paper shows that he had 
noticed the relationship of Robert, son of 
John Pypho of Ipswich, to Barnabe Rich. 
But I do not think that his identification 
of “this very rare name’”’ with that of the 
Feypoes, Barons of Skreen, Co. Meath, can 
stand. The ‘Song of Dermot’ (line 3157) 
tells us that Hugh de Lacy gave Skreen to 
Adam de Feipo, in which form (with similar 
variants) the name came to be usually written 
in Ireland. He is the Adam de Futep.. of 
Giraldus, and other variants with the ¢ are 
frequent in the records. In one of Hugh de 
Lacy’s charters the name appears as ‘“‘ Toti- 
pon’’ (‘Song of Dermot,’ p. 310). Round 
(‘Commune of London,’ p. 142) identifies 
him with Adam de Putipo, one of Hugh de 
Lacy’s tenants in the carta of 1166. He thus 
followed his lord to Ireland to become one of 
the Barons of Meath: 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 





OMBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 
ING (clxxviii. 245, 319, 358, 429; clxxix, 
12, 86, 139).—I have been much interested in 
the recent notes upon this subject. About 
five-and-thirty years ago I visited a number 
of churchyards in the neighbourhood of 
Malling, in the company of the late Mr. F. §. 
Bennett, F.G.S., who was, I think, the 
pioneer of this particular branch of anti- 
quarian research, and an enthusiastic seeker 
for specimens of the types of masons’ embel- 
lishments mentioned in Mr. Hatui-Croucn’s 
note. Mr. Bennett contributed a series of 
articles on the subject to a Kent journal, with 
illustrations from photographs which, I 
think, were taken by Mr. Filkins. A History 
of Ightham, edited by Mr. Bennett, contained 
a chapter on gravestones, which I remember 
reading in proof before the book was pub- 
lished. 

In order to arouse local interest in the sub- 
ject, Mr. Bennett, at his own expense, had 
picture postcards printed and displayed for 
sale in the neighbourhood ; but, if I remember 
aright, there was little response on the part 
of the public. 

I have personally visited many churchyards 
in the Home Counties, but, relying upon 
memory, can only recall two instances in 
which I have seen gravestones of an earlier 
date than the eighteenth century: these were 
in Sussex, at Barnham and Findon respect- 
ively, the one at the former bearing the date 
1680. Again trusting to memory, I think 
that it was at Warbleton, near Arundel, that 
I saw an excellent example of the mason’s 
skill in the form of a headstone upon which 
was carved the picture of a fatal accident 
caused by the fall of a tree. 

I much regret that many of my notes relat- 
ing to this subject are, at the moment, inacces- 
sible, as by reference to them I should pro- 
bably discover much information that might 
be of interest. 


JoHN PLayForp. 
London, W. 


WAVERLEY (clxxix. 99).—I am afraid 
that I do not understand the extract 
from the Daily Telegraph for 2 Nov., 1894, 
that is quoted by Purtoscorus, and I should 
like to see its context. Waverley, so far as 
I am aware, is not now, and never has been, 
a parish in the ordinary sense, nor even a 
chapelry-of-ease, nor an extra-parochial dis- 
trict, nor ‘‘a_ straggling locality,’’ nor, 
indeed, a locality of any kind; it is nothing 
more or less, in fact, than the name of a Cis- 
tercian abbey, that was founded in the parish 
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(I think) of Farnham, as early as 1128 (it 
was the mother-house of its Order in Eng- 
land), on the immediate right bank of the 
northern, or Alton, branch of the Wey, and 
also, in later times, of the mansion in whose 
park, or grounds, the existing ruins are now 
enclosed. There may, of course, have been 
some previous Waverley from which the abbey 
got its name; but this, so far as I know— 
and unhappily I have no book at hand to 
which I can refer—has left no record of its 
existence: if I am wrong in assuming this, 
perhaps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ will cor- 
rect me. On the one hand the name may 
have been coined purely artificially, as those 
of other Cistercian abbeys were certainly 
sometimes coined, e.g., Rievaulx, Fountains, 
Jervaulx, Roche, Newminster, Dieu-la- 
Cresse, Grace Dieu (in Monmouthshire), and, 
I fancy, probably Meaux. Cistercians, we 
must remember, deliberately chose solitary 
and out-of-the-way places, which before their 
coming to them, may very well have been 
nameless. On the other hand, even Cister- 
cian monks may very easily here have adopted 
an already established nomenclature, as they 
certainly did at Croxden, Tintern, Kirkstall, 
Sawley, and Furness. I do not know the 
complete derivation of the word Waverley ; 
but it looks to me, I confess, more likely that 
the latter of these two alternatives has here 
been operative. This does not, however, I 
think, of itself affect my conclusion (in the 
absence of adverse evidence) that Waverley in 
1894, and doubtless for a long time previ- 
ously, was nothing save the name of a ruin 
and anestate. If it were really a ‘‘ locality ”’ 
—whatever that exactly means—it would cer- 
tainly have been an extremely “‘ straggling ”’ 
one, if ‘‘ portions of it’’ ‘‘ were nothing 
more nor less than suburbs of Aldershot,’’ for 
in that case it would be straggling for a dis- 
tance of about 3} miles in a bee-line, and inci- 
dentally—since Aldershot is in Hampshire 
and Waverley in Surrey—into another 
county ! I have no access to Crockett’s ‘ The 
Scott Originals,’ but if good authority is there 
given for the statement that Sir Walter did 
actually ‘‘ see the ruins of the Abbey about 
1803,’’ we must, of course, believe it. Other- 
wise, I have always hitherto understood that 
he was struck by the pleasant-sounding name 
when turning over the pages of the Annales 
Waverlienses (the abbey chronicle, first pub- 
lished by Gale, in 1687), and chose it for that 
reason for the title of his first novel. See 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Surrey,’ etc., 1858, 
at p. 60. I am conscious that this note, in 





ny 


lack of books bearing on the subject, has been 
written rather ‘‘ in the air ’’; yet I hope that 
it is not for that reason altogether irrelevant, 


JoserH E. Morais, 
Totnes, Devon. - 


HE CAMDEN (rectius CAMPDEN) 
WONDER (clxxix. 172).—Since Andrew 
Lang wrote his account of this ‘‘ Historical 
Mystery ’’ in the February 1904 issue of the 
Cornhill Magazine, the subject has been re 
ferred to at length on pp. 62-66 of the ‘ His 
tory of Campden’ (1911), by P. C. Rushen, 
without, however, throwing additional light 
on a problem which has proved insoluble. 
The ‘true and perfect account of the 
examination, confession, trial and execution 
of Joan Perry and her two sons,’’ given in 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s letter to Thoma 
Shirley (1676) was written by a nephew of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, poisoned in the Tower 
in 1613. He settled at Bourton-on-the-Hill 
in 1653, and was knighted on 25 June, 1660. 
The Shirley letter has been published in both 
‘N. and Q.’ and in the ‘ Harleian Miscel- 
lany.’ The tract of 1676 may have been the 
first printed account of the ‘‘ Mystery,’’ but 
many of the details recorded in it are cer 
tainly not fictitious, though Harrison's 
explanation of the cause of his two year’ 
disappearance is not credible. Harrison was 


buried on 24 Feb., 1670. 
A. C. ¢ 


The little town to which this imaginary 
murder relates is Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, briefly called Campden (not 
‘‘Camden’’), Comment on the famous (or 
infamous) trial, following the false charge, 
occurred in ‘N, and Q.’ 10 S. iii. 367. A 
full account will be found in the Cornhill 
Magazine, February, 1904—and a later r 
cital, with exact references, is given in H. A. 
Evans’s ‘Highways . . . in Oxford and the 
Cotswolds,’ 1908, pp. 197-201. 

If the ‘‘ story is entirely fictitious’’ (as 
your enquirer hints), how comes it that the 
law governing homicide was amended shortly 
afterwards, to ensure that before entering any 
future charge of murder, the body of the sup 
posed victim must first be discovered ? 
Harris’s ‘ Principles of Criminal Law,’ 18%, 
p. 167; it is stated: 

It is a rule of long standing that upon merely- 
circumstantial evidence a person is not to 
convicted of murder or manslaughter, unless 
the body of the alleged victim has been found. 

I opine that the dates, details, and records 
are too definite and precise to admit of any 
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doubt about this terrible and tragic mis- 
carriage of justice. At the first trial, at 
Gloucester Assizes, the scrupulous judge de- 
clined to proceed, because no dead body was 
discoverable. At the adjourned trial a fresh 
judge (Sir Robert Hyde), troubled by no such 
compunction, readily sentenced the three 
accused (but innocent) persons to death. They 
were two brothers, John and Richard Perry, 
and their aged mother, Joan Perry, a reputed 
witch. They were duly hung on a gibbet on 
Broadway Hill, within sight of the scene of 
the imaginary murder, 

Afterwards a man brought news to 
Gloucester that he had seen the supposed vic- 
tim, William Harrison, alive and well in 
London. Hearing this, Judge Hyde, then on 
circuit at Gloucester, caused this messenger 
to be imprisoned for distributing “‘ false ’’ 
news. His story, of course, impugned the 
Judge’s sense of equity, and very rightly, as 
it turned out, for two years after the date 
of his disappearance (and supposed murder) 
the ‘‘ victim,’’ William Harrison, walked 
into his Campden home and told a cock-and- 
bull story of how he had been kidnapped and 
sold into slavery by Turkish pirates at 
Smyrna, whence he had escaped by bribery 
and good luck. (See Anthony Wood’s 
Diary, under date 6 Aug., 1662). . 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


ADJECTIVES : NOUNS AND Y (clxxvii. 
98, 140).—Leigh Hunt has the adjective 
“knify,”? unknown to ‘N.E.D.,’ in ‘ The 
Descent of Liberty,’ iii. 10, ‘‘ Where the 
meddling eastern blast Through the myrtle 
and the bay Shall not force his knify way.” 
Another unrecorded adjective of Hunt’s is 
“unfinal”’ in line 145, ‘“‘ A world Such as 
our present-timed, unfinal eyes . . . Might 
gather from the best of what’s before them.’’ 


G. G. L. 


“(LEMENTINE” IN GREEK (clxxix. 

101).—The translation quoted as above 
seems to take ‘‘ forty-niner ’’ as meaning old. 
Thad always assumed that there was a gold- 
boom in 1849. Was there? ‘N.E.D.’ does 
not help. 


G. G. L. 


ULL-BAITING AND COCK-FIGHTING 
(clxxix. 172). — Under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1849 (12-13 Vic. C. 92) Sec- 
tion 3, it was provided that 
to keep, use or act in the management of any 
Place for the purpose of fighting or baiting 





any bull, bear, badger, dog, cock or other 
kind of animal, whether of domestic or wild 
nature, is an offence rendering the offender 
liable to a penalty not exceeding five poundg 
for every day on which the offence is com- 
mitted, and any person encouraging or assist- 
ing at such fighting or baiting is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds for each 
offence. Every person who receives money for 
admission to any such place is deemed to be 
the keeper thereof. 

The above Act was repealed by the Protec- 
tion of Animals Act, 1911 (1-2 George V, 
Ch. 27), and under Section 1 (c) of this it 
is enacted that the punishment upon convic- 
tion for the offences enumerated above shall 
be a fine not exceeding £25 or alternatively, 
or in addition thereto, imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding six months. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


Bull-baiting. A motion to abolish this de- 
grading spectacle was defeated and thrown 
out, in the Commons, 24 May, 1802, chiefly 
through the influence of William Windham, 
who strongly supported the old custom. The 
subject was re-introduced successfully and the 
practice made illegal in 1835. 

Cock-fighting. This unmanly pastime was 
legally abolished in 1849 (12 and 13 Vict. 
c. 92), though it still goes on surreptitiously 
at odd times in the northern dales and coun- 
ties. On 22 April, 1865, a group, thirty-four 
persons in all, were heavily fined for attend- 
ing a cock-fight. 

In 1873 it was still practised in New York. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME MAUDE: 
MATILDA (clxxviii. 30, 85, 141).—My 
suspicion, since allayed by Proressor ERNEST 
WEEKLEY’s kind explanation, was that 
Matilda and Maud, even though used inter- 
changeably, are not etymologically related. 
The early occurrence of Mould, Mauld, Mold, 
as a popular Manx forename for men only, 
made me wonder whether there could be any 
substance in Ferguson’s derivation of Maud 
from an eighth-century Frankish Magoald 
(Magan-wald), a man’s name which, in its 
later form Mahald, came to be used by women 
through confusion with Mahild, Mahauld, 
etc., representing Mathilde (‘Surnames as a 
Science,’ pp. 216-7). 

For the Manx name an Old Norse origin 
has been suggested, but that is purely hypo- 
thetical. Its use appears to have been con- 
fined to the Isle of Man. 

W. W. Gr. 
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ONKEYS AS FOOD (clxxviii. 9, 86, 123, 
177, 233).—In p. 287 of ‘ Tschiffely’s 
Ride’ the author relates that, being very 
short of food near the boundary between 
Panama and Costa Rica, he and his guide 
were obliged to shoot some monkeys. The 
meat was boiled with yucca roots and a hand- 
ful of beans and rice. The traveller at length 
overcame his feelings and ate some of the 
preparation. He says that the meat was 
extremely tough, but the soup was very tasty. 
The natives say that this dish is of great 
nutritive value, but even many of them refuse 
to eat it unless driven to it by necessity as we 
were then. P. J. Fynmore. 
Berkhamsted. 


BROWNING QUERIES (clxxix. 151). — 
‘* Un-mouse-colours skin.’’ Color sor- 
cino, mouse colour, is used in Italy to desig- 
nate the reddish colour of the skins of cattle 
and bay horses. It is the reddish colour of 
the water rat. I suppose that Browning 
means that the river changes the red colour 
of the oxen to white. 

The goddess Eidothea, mentioned in classi- 
cal dictionaries, was a Grecian 6ea-divinity. 
She lived on the island of Pharos and taught 
Menelaus how he could capture her father 
Proteus and force him to prophesy. 

Procuratié-sides. The Procuratié are the 
arcades, adjoining St. Mark’s, where i Pro- 
curatori di San Marco had their offices, I Pro- 
curatori di San Marco had charge of the 
administration of the property of the church 
besides some other incumbencies. 

Ne trucidet coram populo juvenis senem. 
Here Browning, evidently relying on memory, 
misquotes line 185 of the Ars Poetica of 
Horace which runs: ‘‘Ne pueros coram 
populo Medea trucidet.”’ 

Kandjar is an Arabic word, meaning cut- 
lass, used to designate a double-edged sword, 
curved at the point, over half-a-yard long. It 
is supposed to be similar to the machaira of 
the ancient Spartans. The French diction- 
ary Larousse states that it is of Albanian 
origin ; other authorities, however, assert that 
it was first used in Persia, or in the Caucasus, 


G. CATALANI. 


ARVING ON THE TABLE: DINNER- 
TABLE CUSTOMS (clxxix. 28, 69, 105, 
155).—I recollect that when I was a child it 
was not the practice to smoke in the dining- 
room. Those who wished to smoke retired to 
another room immediately after the coffee. 
My mother, who died just recently, invariably 





requested visitors not to smoke in the dining. 
room. Visitors readily complied with her 
wishes, and many congratulated her on main- 
taining this rule, H. V. Borry 


“ PXALTRE” (clxxvii. 475). — Perhaps 

the term ‘‘exaltre’’ in ‘ Robin Hood’ 
has a meaning related to Elyot’s ‘‘ alteres” 
in the following passage from ch. xvi., bk. i. 
of ‘ The Boke of the Gouernour ’ : 

Touchinge suche exercises, as many be used 
within the house, or in the shadowe, (as is the 
olde maner of speking), as deambulations, 
laborynge with poyses made of leadde or other 
metall, caled in latine Alteres, liftynge and 
throwyng the heuy stone or barre, playing at 
tenyse, and diuers semblable exercises, I will 
for this tyme passe ouer; exhorting them which 
do understande latine, and do desire to knowe 
the commodities of sondrye exercises, to resort 
to the boke of Galene, of the gouernance of 
helth, called in latine De Sanitate tuenda, where 
they shal be in that mater abundantly satis. 
fied. .. . (Everyman Library ed., p. 73). 

Alteres here has no reference, however, to 
wrestling, for the latter finds treatment in 
Hoby’s succeeding chapter. 


J. Kester SvENDSEN. 
University of Oklahoma. 


KYLARKING (clxxviii. 461).—Partridge 
may excise ‘‘ perhaps.” Unquestionalll 

the word is of nautical origin. It meant 
mounting to the mastheads and sliding down 
the royal-stays or back-stays for the fun of 


the thing. FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 
(clxxviii. 387, 429; clxxix. 52).—The 


following is an entry in the Goodrich, Here 
fordshire, parish registers : 

1702 Maria filia Jitzchaki Williams & Wine 
fredae uxoris de Pencreek baptizata fuit 
tricesimo die Septembris. 

I have never come across the name 
‘‘ Jitzchaki ’’ before. The writing is per 
fectly distinct, and therefore there cannot ke 
any mistake in transcribing. 

F. C. Morgan, 

Hereford. Librarian. 
HALLEY AND LANE FAMILIES (clxxvi. 

119, 207, 367).—It may be, probably is, 
only a coincidence, but my old notes contain 
a reference to some Chancery proceedings: 
‘“‘ Haley v. Lane, Knt. (1704), 456-66.” The 
authority cited is ‘Index of Chancery Pro 
ceedings (Reynardson’s Division), 1694-1714, 
ed, Alex Fry, 2 vols. I have no other particr 
lars now. 





KE. F, MacPIke. 
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The Library. | 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Part IX. Flinty-Gold 





region. Edited by Sir William Craigie 
and James R. Hulbert. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 17s. net). 


HE new section of the American Diction- 
ary offers plenty of American idiom in its 
128 pages, with sundry words of historical 
interest, some good technical words and some 
pleasant names for fauna and flora. So far 
as we have observed, the words and uses of 
directly American origin have largely come 
up during the nineteenth century. Among 
technical expressions we noted “ float gold ’”’ 
(1873) meaning gold that escapes during re- 
fining; gold brought down from a lode by 
action of water. ‘‘ Fool’s gold’’ is a name 
for iron pyrites from its resemblance to gold. 
(The ore is here called ‘iron pyrite ’’). 
“Foothills’’ we have always thought a 
specially happy invention; now well estab- 
lished among ourselves. It belongs to the 
middle nineteenth century, being quoted first 
from 1851. ‘‘ Froe”’ is by origin English, 
but “‘ Now chiefly U.S.,’’ says the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
It is a tool, with a short stout handle and a 
long blade, used for riving boards. 

Words political or historical include ‘‘force 
bill,” applied to bills whose purport was to 
enforce other measures or to suppress ‘‘ by 
national force . . . the nullification of national 
laws, as, for example, the bills intended to 
stop the activities of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
“Forefather’’ is an eighteenth-century 
variant for Pilgrim Father. The ‘‘ Forest 
City’? is a name shared by Cleveland, Ohio; 
Portland, Maine, and Savannah, Georgia. A 
““forty-niner ”’ recalls the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. A ‘‘ four-minute man’’ 
might certainly puzzle many readers a genera- 
tion hence; they will find here that he was 
one of a body of men who, ‘‘ during the World 
War,” volunteered to make short speeches in 
favour of certain war measures. The 
“Fourth of July,” with its combinations, 
needs but a mention. - It is still good to think 
that ‘‘ Free State’? in the American sense, 


which differs from ours and denotes a State’ 


in which slavery was prohibited, has now 
only historical significance as a distinction ; 
the first quotation is of date 1820. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, it now seems etrange to think, 
was passed by Congress as late as 1850. Dis- 
cussion of the question of slavery was one of 





the subjects of those Congressional restrictive 
resolutions known as ‘‘ gag-laws’’ (1799), 
operating as ‘‘ gag rule”’ (1810). 

The word ‘‘ general’’ is compounded to 
make several familiar terms in the vocabulary 
of political administration; there is one, 
‘““ general welfare,’’ which occurs in the Con- 
stitution, and has given rise to controversy, 
the strict and the loose constructionists inter- 
preting it diversely. Under ‘ gentleman ”’ 
we are reminded that “‘ the gentleman from 

”? is the usual phrase in the House of 
Representatives by which one member refers 
to another. ‘‘ Gerrymander’’ may count as 
perhaps the most curious political word in 
this Part. Compounded of the name Gerry 
(Elbridge Gerry, 1744-1814) and ‘“‘sala- 
mander,’’ it meant first ‘‘ a caricature based 
upon the irregular outlines of an election dis- 
trict devised for party purposes in north- 
eastern Massachusetts in 1812,’ during 
Gerry’s governorship; thence, it came to 
mean both the district so irregularly shaped, 
and the ‘‘ fancied monstrous creature ’’ which 
its shape on the map might be held to re- 
semble: whence, again, it became the name 
for such arrangement of a district as might 
assure it a greater share of representation 
than that to which its vote would entitle it. 
The word is likewise familiar as a_ verb. 

The geographical meanings of ‘‘ fork’”’ 
(which has come to be used both of one of the 
streams which uniting make the fork and 
of the tract of land lying between the two) 
are illustrated by an interesting collection of 
quotation ranging from 1645 to 1924. ‘‘ Fort,” 
too, has interesting quotations. As a verb it 
has a very odd look (‘‘ The settlers were some- 
times forted ’’; ‘‘ They forted and held their 
own ’’). 

Among names of flora we noticed the Frank- 
lin tree (Gordonia alatamaha), which re- 
ceived its name in the eighteenth century, 
and is said in one quotation (1787) to be 
“very curious. It is found only on one par- 
ticular spot in Georgia.’’ A large number of 
plants and fruits, as well as of birds, have 
been known as “ French,’’ “‘ French barly ”’ 
of 1697 coming first of them. Aethusa cyna- 
pium—a poisonous weed brought from Europe 
—has received the name “ fool’s parsley.’ 
‘‘ Forty-days’ maize’’ is a maize from the 
south of Spain—introduced for its quick 
growth as well as its good qualities. The word 
‘* flowering ’’ is prefixed to the names of sev- 
eral plants, thus “flowering fern’’ for 
Osmunda; ‘‘ flowering moss’’ both for Pyzxi- 
danthera barbulata (1860) and for a Sedum 
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(1892); ‘‘ flowering wintergreen ’’ for Poly- 
gala paucifolia from its resemblance in leaf 
to wintergreen. Amaranthus albus, the 
American Tumbleweed, is known as “ ghost 
plant.’”’ Under ‘‘ flower-de-luce’’ we have 
three seventeenth-century quotations in which 
the word denotes a brand on cattle or slaves 
(‘‘ A swallow forke upon ye Right Ear & a 
flower the Luce upon ye Left Ear’’). ‘“‘ Gill- 
go-over-the-ground ’”’ or ‘‘ Gill-run-over-the- 
ground ’’ is a name, still apparently in use, 
for the ground ivy, which goes back to the 
eighteenth century. 

‘* Floorwalker ’’ (1876) serves to denomi- 
nate the personage whom we commonly call a 
shop-walker. ‘‘ Fofarrow,’”’ said to be of 
obscure origin, but by one writer referred to 
fanfaron, means gaudy apparel, and 
gaudy, over-dressed. ‘‘ Footmuff’’ (1847), a 
more expressive term than our foot-warmer, 
makes us wonder whether the article as well as 
this word was of American devising. ‘‘ Foot ”’ 
has several telling compounds: ‘‘ foot-loose,”’ 
free to act, unhampered by ties; ‘‘ foot-log,”’ 
a bridge formed by a log. Under ‘‘ footstool ”’ 
Isa. lxvi. 1 is referred to for its use to mean 
the earth; we should conjecture that the verse 
in Matth. v. was what actually originated the 
American expression, though it does itself go 
back to the Old Testament. The expressive 
word ‘‘ frazzle,’’ American coinage, belongs to 
1872. ‘‘ Foolproof,’’ marked as American, is 
quoted first from the ‘ Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana,’ s.v. Automobiles with date 1903. 
‘“Fool’’? as an adjective, largely obsolete, 
maintains itself in the expressions ‘‘ fool 
notion,’ ‘‘ fool thing.” ‘* Foreign’’ has 
American uses which recall English uses of 
“‘stranger,’’ and also of ‘“‘foreigner’’ for per- 
sons belonging to another village than one’s 
own. The ‘‘ four hundred ’’ is one of those 
numerical expressions which designate an 
exclusive society set, something like our 
‘* upper ten thousand,’’ but, we should judge, 
rather more crudely used ; 1888 is its earliest 
date. ‘‘ Frail,’ said to be an alteration of 
‘* flail,”? might take an English speaker some 
time to get used to in the sense of beat or 
thrash. ‘‘ Fudge,’’ that excellent invention 
by way of a sweetmeat, is American both in 
name and thing, having started, it appears in 
the eighteen-nineties. 

There is a certain amount of expressive 
university slang. ‘“‘To flunk” (1843), in 
transitive use to give (a student) a grade 





which will not suffice to pass him in an exam. _ 
ination, extends iteelf easily to the intians- & 
tive, to fail, and thence, as, ‘‘ to flunk out” 
or ‘‘under,’”’ comes to mean giving up or 
shirking generally. Whence we get ‘‘flunky” 
or ‘‘flunkey,’’ of which the meaning ig 
either one who fails in school work, or, on 
the Stock Exchange, a foolish investor “Ay 
curious college word is ‘‘ forensic ’’—‘‘ foram) 
sics’’ being essays or speeches defendirg ome) 
side or another of a debatable questio ' 
seems to date from the Harvard Laws of 
—a faint echo, one finds it, of the di 
of the mediaeval universities. ‘‘ Freshmam,’ 
which goes back with us to the mid-six seemth’ 
century, was adopted by Harvard in 1682 
Not a great many words from forei n 
guages appear in this part, but we «oti 
the Dutch vlei occurring as ‘‘fly”’ ‘n @ 
sense of a swamp or marsh, or a creea; 
avoine (1817) used for wild rice ; ‘‘ frowehey 
for a ‘‘ furbelowed old woman; local in New 
York and its vicinity,’ from the Dut 
vrouwtije ; ; 
An odd word is ‘‘ gain,’’ quoted first from 
1838, in the sense of a notch or hole made 
at the side or on the edge of a piece of timber 
to receive a bar. Could it possibly te from 
the French gaine, a sheath—the name bé 
transferred to the hole because it is th 
the timber is made, as it were, a sh.ath for 
the bar. ‘‘ Gentleman driver’’ for a homem™ 
such as any gentleman would be pleased to 
drive, is an amusing example of a transf 
ence of meaning. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century ‘‘ German ’’ meant tht 
‘*German cotillion ’’ and likewise a parym 
at which this cotillion was danced (‘‘ He hada 
a vocabulary of about three hundred and 
fifty words that he made stretch over our 
germans a week ’’). ‘‘ Get,’’ as was to best 
posed, furnishes, with its combinations, @ 
of the most characteristic groups of idiomal 
expressions. ‘‘Get-up’’ in our sense @ 
equipment, clothing does not seem Americ a 
the phrase there means initiative or pluck 
‘Given name’’ appears well established a 
an equivalent of Christian name; “ for 
name,’’ our equivalent, taken no doubt from 
the Latin praenomen, does not occur in tif 
vocabulary. An example of American WOM 
making which one cannot help deprecating: 
‘ go-aheadativeness’’ or ‘‘ go-aheadit 
ness ’’; first perpetrated in 1846, and sill 
alive in 1900. ‘‘ Go-ahead’ itself is am 
ful word enough. : 
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